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= in Stock 
Prices Studied 


Buying and Selling on Stock 
Market Are a Key to the 
Trend in Business 


HE break in the stock market which 

occurred last month has caused a 
great deal of discussion about business 
prospects. Everyone knows what hap- 
pened in 1929. Things were going 
along very well in the autumn of that 
year. Business was booming, and it 
seemed to most people that good times 
might continue over a long period. 
Then suddenly the stock market 
crashed. Shares of stock fell rapidly 
in price. Almost immediately business 
was badly affected, and soon we were 
in the midst of a serious depression— 
a depression which lasted for years. 

The market break was not as violent 
last month as the crash was in 1929, 
but it was severe enough. Stock in the 
Chrysler Corporation, which was sell- 
ing at 141 dollars a share early this 
year, reached a low of 81 dollars in 
September. The price of General 
Motors stock was 80 dollars a share at 
one time this year and fell last month 
to 50 dollars. The high point this year 
for one share of United States Steel 


stock was 97 dollars, and it fell in - 


September to 66 dollars. Most other 
stocks dropped in value to the same 
extent that these did. 

It is natural, therefore, that many 
people should be worried about busi- 
ness, and that they should be inquiring 
whether we may be on the brink of 
another depression. Before we enter 
into a discussion of that question, it is 
well to turn our attention to the stock 
market itself. What is it and what 
part does it play in our economic life? 

The stock market serves an essen- 

(Continued on page 2) 
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THE BIG FOUR will soon decide on the shape of postwar Poland. 
upon at Potsdam (map on right) are not ‘final. 
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Secretary of State Byrnes has said the boundaries agreed 
Russian officials say they are. 


Poland’s Plight Desperate 


Wars Have Sapped Her Resources and Internal Politics Have Divided 
Her People; Now Poland is a Point of Dispute Between East and West 


ODAY, no less than during the war, 

Poland is a country racked by strife 
and trouble. The people’s political 
differences are so deep that scarcely 
a day goes by without some outbreak 
of violence. In this atmosphere, des- 
perately needed reconstruction work 
progresses slowly. To make matters 
still worse, Poland is an international 
issue—one more source of friction be- 
tween Russia and the western powers. 

The political struggle in Poland is 
particularly important just now be- 
cause of the elections scheduled for 
next month. The voting will provide 
a test of strength for the temporary 
government now in power, and will 
also measure the extent of Russia’s in- 
fluence in Polish affairs. 

The chief issue dividing Poland’s 


political groups is communism. On 
one side are the Communist and Social- 
ist Parties, the former led by Presi- 
dent Boleslaw Bierut and the latter 
by Premier Edward Osobka-Moraw- 
ski. These parties stand for close ties 
with Russia and for broad social re- 
forms. 

They draw their support mainly 
from the factory workers of such in- 
dustrial cities as Warsaw and Lodz 
and from other labor groups through- 
out Poland. They also claim the al- 
legiance of the many small farmers 
who have acquired land of their own 
through the government’s program of 
cutting up the big estates. 

It is hard to say just how many 
Poles the Socialists and Communists 
represent. Poland’s industrial workers 





The Soft-Minded Reader 


By Walter E. Myer 


AFE you a “soft- 

ie’’? Do you 
shrink from _ pain 
and from difficul- 
ties of all kinds? 
Your answer to that 
question will, of 
course, be in the 
negative. No one likes to think that 
he is a coward, that he lacks courage, 
or that he is a tenderfoot. And few 
People are wholly lacking in courage 
or in toughness of fiber. 

Many, however, are weak in certain 
aspects of their lives. One may be 
physically Strong and courageous. He 
may be athletic and may boast a fine 
muscular development. He may not 
be afraid to face difficulty and even 
danger in sports, yet when it comes to 
mental exertion he may be the weakest 
kind of coward. 

Many students are mentally soft. 

ir flabbiness of mind comes to light 


Walter E. Myer 


in their reading. They will read a 
book or a magazine if it is easy and 
entertaining. They like their reading 
especially well if it is dotted with pic- 
tures. They will read if they can 
read in a hurry, but they will not settle 
down to serious and thought-provoking 
reading. 

There are many papers and magazines 
and books which appeal to superficial 
readers. Such literature fairly screams 
out from the book shelves and the maga- 
zine stands and the paper racks. There 
are papers and magazines which are 
“snappy” and highly entertaining, with 
headlines or titles which catch the eye 
and capture the fancy. 

Literature of this kind serves certain 
purposes. It may appeal to people who 
cannot read anything else. The trouble 
is that it discourages a kind of reading 
which the best qualified young people 
can do and which anyone must do if he is 
ever to develop power and leadership. 


It is important that we find pleasure 
and entertainment in life. It is well to 
read stories or articles which are enter- 
taining, but there are subjects which we 
need to understand if we are ever to 
get any place in life, and these cannot 
be read without effort. The tough- 
minded individual, the one who is strong 
and hardy and courageous, has sufficient 
will power and determination and stam- 
ina to tackle such reading and to go 
through with it. The flabby-mined 
“softie” shrinks from reading which 
does not promise him immediate enter- 
tainment. In which class do you hon- 
estly think you belong? 

When you have learned to read, you 
have acquired a tool by the use of 
which you may unlock the wisdom of 
the ages. But you may also uncover 
trivialities through the use of this tool. 
How much reading is worth to you de- 
pends entirely upon the purposes to 
which the tool is put. 


number no more than 1,600,000. With 
their families, they represent about a 
quarter of the population. The num- 
ber of farmers who favor the Com- 
munists and Socialists is more diffi- 
cult to estimate. But most observers, 
rightly or wrongly, believe that the 
total support which the Communists 
and Socialists can count on is less 
than a majority of the people. 

The groups lined up on the other 
side are united only by their dislike of 
the Communists and Socialists. Al- 
though most of them recognize Vice 
Premier Stanislaw Mikolajezyk as 
their leader, they differ widely among 
themselves on major political ques- 
tions. 

The Peasant Party supplies the 
largest number of Mikolajezyk backers. 
Its members are small farmers whose 
chief interest is in their land. What 
they want most is freedom to cultivate 
their fields without either government 
interference or the burden of debt. 
They fear communism because, to 
them, it means rigid government con- 
trol of their lives. Most of them, how- 
ever, believe that Poland should main- 
tain friendly relations with Russia. 

Besides the Peasant Party there are 
a number of outlaw groups which 
side with Mikolajezyk in his opposition 
to the Communists and Socialists. 
There is the NSZ, or People’s Armed 
Forces, which started out as a guer- 
rilla army during the war. Today it 
is a collection of terrorist bands which 
harry both the Red Army and the gov- 
ernment’s forces. It is violently na- 
tionalistic, anti-Russian, and anti- 
Jewish. 

In addition to the NSZ, there are 
many smaller terrorist groups, each 
with its own political views. Some 
receive supplies and encouragement 
from outside Poland, notably from 
General Wladyslaw Anders, conserva- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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(Continued from page 1) 


tial role in a nation, such as ours, 
which has gigantic industrial enter- 
prises. The manufacture of 
automobi’es, rubber, electrical equip- 
ment, farm implements, and scores of 
other products in this country is car- 
ried on by mass-scale operations. Some 
200 large corporations do more than 
half of the manufacturing business of 
the nation. 

Most of the great industrial con- 
cerns could never have been built by 
a few people. They required many 
millions of dollars to get organized and 
on their feet. Large numbers of 
people pooled their savings in estab- 
lishing these enterprises. They bought 
stock or shares of ownership in them. 

Thus, each of the big corporations 
has thousands of owners or holders of 


steel, 


be. 


WALL STREET OF THE WEST, the San Francisco Stock Exchange. Almost all cities have an exchange, or brokerage firms, 


where stock in the nation’s businesses is bought and sold. 


dividends, in proportion to the amount 
of money he has invested. 

This man may make additional 
money on his stock if it increases in 
value during the time he holds it. 
Suppose he buys 10 shares of stock 
worth $50 a share. His total invest- 
ment amounts to $500. Suppose he 
holds the stock until it is worth $60 
a share and then sells it. He receives 
$600 for his 10 shares, or a gain of 
$100 over his original investment. 

It is easy for a person to buy stock 
in any of the corporations and just as 
easy to sell it. That is where the 
stock market comes into the picture. 
The center of its activities is the Stock 
Exchange in New York City. Many 
thousands of shares of stock in the 
nation’s corporations are bought and 
sold there every day. 

But one does not need to go to New 
York to do his buying or selling. 
If a person any place in the country 
wants to buy stock in a corporation, 


shown across the top of the picture, and buy when the price seems right to them. 


stock. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration has over 400,000 stockholders. 
Some of these people are wealthy and 
have bought large quantities of stock 
in U. S. Steel. Others have only a little 
money to invest, and they own merely 
a tiny part of this great industrial con- 
cern. 

Millions of people buy shares of 
ownership in the large corporations. 
This has enabled the population to 
benefit from the advantages of large- 
scale, mass-production industrial oper- 
ations. Many products, such as auto- 
mobiles and steel, can be produced 
much more efficiently and economically 
in huge plants than they can in small 
shops. 

It is also an advantage for people 
to be able to buy shares of stock or 
part ownership in the big industries. 
Take the case of a man who has saved 
a few hundred dollars and is looking 
for a place to invest it. He cannot set 
up a business for himself with such a 
small amount of money, but he can 
invest his money in one of the coun- 
try’s many corporations. If his par- 
ticular corporation prospers, he re- 
ceives a share of the profits, called 


he goes to a broker whose business it 
is to buy and sell stock, charging a 
small commission or fee for doing so. 
If one lives in a place where there is 
no brokerage firm, he may go to a bank 
in his community. He turns over his 
money to the banker, who wires to the 
New York Stock Exchange where the 
purchase is immediately made. 

If, after a while, the man decides to 
sell his stock, he goes back to the 
broker or the banker, who wires or 
telephones to the New York Stock Ex- 
change to make the sale. This central 
market for the buying and selling of 
stock is a great convenience. 

Suppose there were no central mar- 
ket. It would then require much time 
and trouble for buyers and sellers in 
various parts of the country to con- 
tact one another. Instead of being 
able to purchase or dispose of stocks in 
a matter of minutes, it would often 
require a number of days or weeks. In 
such an event, many people who now 
buy and sell stock in big corporations 
would no longer do so. That is why it 
can be said that the stock market 
makes possible big business and large- 
scale industry. 


Prospective buyers watch the prices, 


But while the stock market has im- 
portant uses, it also causes a great 
deal of trouble. It is often misused 
by speculators and gamblers. Such 
individuals do not invest in the mar- 
ket; that is, they do not buy a particu- 
lar stock with the thought that it will 
gradually increase in price over a 
period of time. 

Instead, these operators devote their 
full time to a study of how stocks vary 
in price from day to day. They try to 
make quick gains by taking advantage 
of temporary ups and downs in the 
prices of stocks. They are buying and 
selling stocks all the time. Their 
operations and manipulations cause 
stocks to waver in price more than 
they otherwise would, making it 
harder for investors to determine their 
true value. 

Another way in which the market 
causes trouble is this: After prices 
of stocks have gone up for a while, 
many people get the idea that they 
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listed on the blackboard 


can make money quickly by putting 
their savings into the market. They 
may know little or nothing about stocks 
or about business conditions in gen- 
eral. So long as there is an advancing 
or “bull market,” they think any stock 
they buy will rise in value. 

When large numbers of people get 
the buying fever, stock prices are 
often pushed up higher and faster than 
they should be in view of general 
business conditions. During such a 
period, people are so anxious to pur- 
chase stocks that they will pay high 
prices for them, thinking that later on 
they can sell them for still more than 
the buying price. 

If stock prices are pushed up too 
fast, they are bound to drop sooner or 
later. The break may be caused by a 
few discouraging business reports. It 
may be discovered that certain large 
corporations are making lower profits 
than previously. When this fact is 
known, the full-time operators or 
speculators in the market are usually 
the first to sell their stock. Then other 
people become alarmed and begin to 
sell theirs. Lower and lower prices 
are accepted by-the panicky sellers. 


—.., 





In a selling spree of this kind, 
known as a “bear market,” prices of 
stock may be forced down to a much 
lower level than they should be in viey 
of business conditions. Actually, busi. 
ness may be almost as good as before, 
but panic selling causes stocks to drop 
far below their real value. 

Such a development does not bring 
about hardship for those people who 
do not urgently need'the money they 
have put in the market. They can wait 
until prices go up again before Selling 
their stocks. But if a family has jp. 
vested all its savings in the market anq 
then finds itself faced with a financig] 
emergency, such as a costly sickness, 
it will have to sell its stock even though 
the value is much lower than when pur. 
chased. In every prolonged bear mar. 
ket, thousands of families are forced 
to sell their stock at a great logs, 

We come back now to the questions 
with which this article started. What 
caused the stock market break last 
month and what does it mean? No one 
can answer these questions satisfac. 
torily—not even those who are sup. 
posed to be experts in such matters, 
There are investment companies which 
make a business of studying market 
trends. They advise their clients 
when to buy and sell. But none of 
these companies, to our knowledge, 
predicted the September break. 

As we look back upon recent develop. 
ments, however, we can see some of 
the possible causes of the sharp set- 
back in the market. Stock prices had 
been going up for a long time (all 
during the war period), and many in- 
vestors began to feel that these prices 
were being pushed too high. They 
thought that a downward movement 
might come sooner or later and they 
decided to sell before the break came, 


Effect of Fear 


The general uneasiness was intensi- 
fied by a number of specific fears. 
Some people were afraid that another 
war might break out, and they did 
not know how this would affect the 
market. Others were worried about 
strikes which might hurt industrial 
profits and cause corporation shares to 
fall in value. Still others thought that 
a business depression might follow the 
present “boom.” 

Influenced by these fears and wor- 
ries, people began to sell their stock. 
This caused prices to fall. As prices 
went down, other investors were scared 
and, fearing that prices would con- 
tinue to decline, threw their shares on 
the market. As a result of increased 
selling, prices did continue to fall. 

What will be the effect on business 
of this stock market decline? Will in- 
vestors, seeing that the value of their 
stocks is less than it was a few weeks 
ago, become cautious? Will they 
spend less than they were spending? 
Will this affect the demand for goods 
so that manufacturers, unable to sell 
their products, must cut production 
and throw workers out of jobs? That 
is what happened in 1929. Will it 
happen again? 

Most informed observers of business 
trends do not think so. They say that 
conditions are different from what 
they were in 1929. For one thing, 
people have not invested so large 4 
proportion of their savings in the 
stock market as they did in 1929. In- 
stead, they have put much of theif 
money in government bonds, or have 
saved it in the form of cash to buy 
houses, automobiles, radios, refrigeta- 
tors, and many other things which 

(Concluded on page 6, column 4) 
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President Truman’s Cabinet Today 


Department Heads Advise the Chief Executive 


HE President of the United States 

has too many responsibilities for 
any one man to handle. This was as 
true in George Washington’s day as 
itis now. To get around the problem, 
Washington started the custom of hav- 
ing his executive department heads 
meet with him as an advisory council 
or cabinet. 

Every President since Washington 
has followed this practice. The num- 
ber of federal departments has grown 
since our government was set up, but 
the cabinet still includes the heads of 
all of them. They meet with the 
President every week to discuss cur- 
rent problems and work out national 
policy. 

All but one of the present cabinet 
members were chosen by President 
Truman. The lone Roosevelt ap- 
pointee remaining in office is James 
Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy. 
Here is the full list of men now in 
the Truman cabinet: 

James Byrnes, Secretary of State, is 
67 years old, comes from South Caro- 
lina, and has the big job of managing 
the State Department. Next to the 
President, he is the nation’s leading 
spokesman on foreign affairs. He rep- 
resents us at important international 
meetings. 

As head of the State Department, 
Mr. Byrnes has charge of the repre- 
sentatives we send to foreign coun- 
tries—the ambassadors and ministers 
who handle diplomatic affairs and the 
consuls who take care of American 
commercial interests abroad. In addi- 
tion, he is responsible for various 
programs designed to promote good 
will for the United States. The State 
Department sponsors radio broad- 
casts, motion pictures, and periodicals 
to introduce the people of other coun- 
tries to American ways and ideas. 

Secretary Byrnes came to his pres- 
ent post with experience in all three 
branches of government. He had been 
a congressman and senator, a Supreme 
Court justice, and a key administrative 
official. As Director of Economic 
Stabilization, he was one of President 
Roosevelt’s chief wartime assistants, 
helping to keep the war effort boom- 
Ing on the “home front.” 

John Snyder, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is an old friend of President Tru- 
man. Mr. Snyder, a 50-year-old Mis- 
souri banker, has been Truman’s top 
advisor on money matters ever since 
the former Vice President moved into 
the White House. Just before coming 
to his Treasury post, Snyder was Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and Recon- 
Version, 

His present job covers almost every- 
thing connected with the nation’s fi- 
hances, It is the Treasury Department 
Which manufactures our coins and 
Paper money. It collects taxes for. the 


national government and pays its many 
bills. It supervises all national banks. 
In peacetime this department also has 
charge of the Coast Guard which oper- 
ates life-saving stations and patrols 
the coast to prevent smuggling. 

Robert Patterson, Secretary of War, 
is 55 years old. He was a lawyer and 
judge before he entered the War De- 
partment. His military experience 
was limited to a period of service as 
an infantry officer in World War I. 
He practiced law in New York until 
President Hoover made him a judge. 
In 1940, Patterson gave up court work 
to become Under Secretary of War 
and supervise the buying of Army 
equipment. He was named to head the 
department last year. 

Now it is his task to build up a 
peacetime Army, train it, equip it, and 
see that it is ready to take the field if it 
should be needed. His department also 
operates the Panama Canal and admin- 
isters the Canal Zone. Its Corps of 
Engineers plans and supervises federal 
projects for the improvement of the 
nation’s waterways. 

Tom Clark, as Attorney General, is 
the nation’s highest legal officer. He 
advises government officials on legal 
questions and supervises the running 
of federal prisons. The Justice De- 
partment, which he heads, also includes 
the celebrated Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, whose “G-men” track 
down violators of federal laws. 

Clark, a 47-year-old Texan, has had 
a highly successful legal career. After 
practicing law in his home state for a 
number of years, he was appointed to 
a position in the Justice Department. 
He distinguished himself as a vigorous 
and able lawyer fighting errors and 
corruption in connection with the war 
program. In June, 1945, President 
Truman promoted him to the top job 
in the Justice Department—that of 
Attorney General. 

Robert Hannegan, Postmaster Gen- 


* eral, runs the world’s biggest business 


—the billion-dollar-a-year job of han- 
dling the U. S. mail. As head of the 
Post Office Department, he is also in 
charge of the sixth largest bank in the 
world—the U. S. postal savings system. 

It is a tradition in American politics 
that an incoming President usually 
gives the job of Postmaster General 
to the man who manages his party. 
President Truman carried on the tra- 
dition when he appointed Hannegan in 
July, 1945. Hannegan has been chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee since 1944. 

Hannegan has been in politics most 
of his life. As a St. Louis lawyer, he 
was one of the local Democratic Party 
leaders. He helped elect Harry Tru- 
man to the Senate in 1940. Largely 
through Truman’s efforts, he became 
top man in the party’s national organi- 


zation in time to run the last Roosevelt 
presidential campaign. Hannegan, 43, 
has also had experience managing tax 
collections for the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

James Forrestal, Secretary of the 
Navy, has charge of the most power- 
ful fleet on the seas. It is his job to 
organize, maintain, train, and equip 
the Navy; also its land force, the Ma- 
rine Corps. In wartime, his depart- 
ment directs the Coast Guard, too. 

Forrestal, 54, was a Navy man long 
before he took over the Navy Depart- 
ment. During World War I, he saw 
action as a Navy flyer. The return of 
peace saw him at work in a Wall Street 
banking firm. His first important gov- 
ernment job was as executive assistant 
to President Roosevelt. He entered 
the Navy Department as Under Secre- 
tary in 1940 and became Secretary in 
May, 1944. 

During the early days of the New 
Deal, under President Roosevelt, Sec- 
retary Forrestal gave the government 
valuable aid in setting up new regula- 
tions for the stock exchange. 

Julius Krug, Secretary of the In- 
terior, is the youngest man in the 
cabinet but he has one of the biggest 
responsibilities. For one thing, his 
department has charge of the nation’s 
overseas territories—Hawaii, Alaska, 





Anderson 


Krug 


and the Virgin Islands. It also takes 
care of government lands in the United 
States, including national parks. 

But this is not all the Department 
of Interior does. It also makes safety 
rules for mines, works to conserve na- 
tional resources, undertakes irrigation 
projects, and looks after Indian wel- 
fare. 

Although Wisconsin-born Secretary 
Krug is only 39, he has had years of 
valuable experience, both in govern- 
ment and in private business. He is 
known as an electric-power expert be- 
cause of his work with public-utilities 
companies. During the war, as chair- 
man of the War Production Board, he 
supervised the nation’s production pro- 
gram. 

Clinton Anderson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, is not a farmer himself, 
but he has made extensive studies of 








farm problems. As a congressman, 
he headed a committee which made a 
thorough study of the nation’s wartime 
food situation. 

As head of the Department of Agri- 
culture, he helps to develop better 
farming methods and to keep farmers 
informed of them. The Agriculture 
Department maintains many services 
for farmers. One branch, for example, 
lends money to poor landholders so 
that they,can improve their property. 
The Department also takes care of the 
national forests. 

Secretary Anderson came originally 
from South Dakota. He went to New 
Mexico for his health and there en- 
tered the insurance business. It was 
New Mexico where Anderson, now 51, 
got his start in public life. 

W. Averell Harriman, the new Sec- 
retary of Commerce, is 55 years of 
age. He comes to his job with a long 
background of business experience. 
The son of a wealthy New York fam- 
ily, he inherited from his father a vast 
railroad fortune estimated at 100 mil- 
lion dollars. Harriman’s capable man- 
agement of the Union Pacific Railroad 
enlarged his fortune and gave him a 
reputation as an unusually able busi- 
nessman. Leaving business for diplo- 
macy, he piled up new honors as am- 
bassador to Russia and to Britain. 

The Department which Harriman 
has taken over from Henry Wallace 
aids industry in many ways. Through 
the Census Bureau, it provides statis- 
tics on every aspect of life in America. 
Its Patent Office protects inventors. 
Its Bureau of Standards aids manu- 
facturers by making scientific tests of 
all kinds of materials and devices. 
Other Commerce Department agencies 
make loans to business and to encour- 
age manufacturing and trade. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
which regulates civilian flying, and the 
Weather Bureau, which reports on 
world-wide weather conditions, are 
additional branches of the Commerce 
Department. The department also in- 
cludes the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
the Bureau of Fisheries and others. 
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Lewis Schwellenbach, Secretary of 
Labor, has one of the toughest assign- 
ments of any cabinet member. He 
heads the department which checks 
on the enforcement of labor laws and 
—more important—tries to settle in- 
dustrial disputes. The Labor Depart- 
ment also maintains special bureaus 
for the protection of women and chil- 
dren. 

Schwellenbach, 52, was born in Wis- 
consin, but spent most of his life in 
the state of Washington. A lawyer, he 
became a senator in 1935 and a judge 
five years later. He was the first man 
President Truman appointed to the 
cabinet. 

In the Senate, Mr. Schwellenbach 
was known as a fighting liberal and 
a friend of labor. But no Secretary of 
Labor, whatever his past record, ever 
has an easy time. 
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Peace Conference and UN 


The Paris Peace Conference has by 
no means been a complete failure. It 
has enabled the smaller Allied nations 
to express their views on peace treaties 
for a period of three months. The 
major powers and the world now know 
how the majority of these countries 
feel about the big issues involved in 
the treaties. 

It is a fact that the major powers 
can take or leave the recommendations 
of the smaller nations. They have 
the final decision, but they are ex- 
-pected to give serious consideration 
to the majority views expressed at the 
Conference, even though Russia has 
threatened to disregard them. 

Meanwhile, the eyes of the world are 
turning to New York, where the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
will meet on Wednesday, October 23. 
The Assembly, which has been called 
“the town meeting of the world,” in- 
cludes representatives from all 54 
member nations. Its president is the 
Belgian foreign minister, Paul Henri 
Spaak. This body, in the weeks 
ahead, will discuss various problems 
which threaten to disturb the peace 
of the world. 


Science Talent Searck 


Science Clubs of America, a nation- 
wide organization of school science 
groups, recently opened its sixth an- 
nual search for talent among high 
school seniors. As a result of this 
contest, at least 10 students will re- 
ceive four-year college scholarships 
through which to continue their stud- 
ies in the field of science. 

Entry requirements in the contest 
include a teacher’s report on the stu- 
dent’s scientific ability, a thousand- 
word essay, and a three-hour science 
aptitude test to be given in local 
schools in December. From among all 
the contestants, judges will choose 40 
students who are to be brought to 
Washington, D. C., next March, with 
all expenses paid, tu compete for top 
honors. 

To those who rank highest in final 
tests and interviews at Washington, 
the Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion has agreed to give scholarships 
totalling 11,000 dollars. Many stu- 
dents who do not get scholarships as 
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THE FAMILY of an English war veteran solves its housing problem by moving into 
unused buildings at an old army camp 


a direct result of the contest will re- 
ceive certificates of honorable mention 
which might aid them in obtaining 
scholarships from other sources. 
Information about this Science Tal- 
ent Search has been sent to principals 
of 27,000 public, private, and denomi- 
national schools. Interested students 
whose schools have not yet received 
material on the contest may obtain it 
from Science Clubs of America, 1719 
N Street, N. W., Washington 6. D. C. 


Meat and Politics 


The meat shortage has developed 
into a hot political issue in recent 
days. Republican leaders claim that 
the Truman administration blundered 
when it restored price controls for 
meat after they had been lifted for 
several weeks during the summer. At 
that time, it is argued, farmers knew 
prices would again be regulated, so 
they sold all the cattle they could, 
and that is one reason for the pres- 
ent shortage. 

The Democrats reply that if price 
control had not been restored, farm- 
ers would have sold still more of their 
cattle, leading to a prolonged and criti- 
cal meat shortage this winter. Further- 
more, they say, prices would now be 
so high that the average family could 
not buy meat even if it were available. 

The Truman administration, de- 
spite its defense of price control for 
meat, is now compromising on the 
issue and taking steps to bring more 
meat to market. While the situation 
may gradually improve, many observ- 
ers feel that we shall continue to have 
a meat shortage for some time to 
come. They point out that even 
though we are producing more cattle 


than ever before, people are in a posi- 
tion to buy far more meat than they 
were in the past. Consequently, the 
supply is simply not sufficient to meet 
the demand. 

Two other products which will con- 
tinue to be scarce for some time are 
soap and sugar. We usad to make a 
large part of our soap from vegetable 
oils imported from the Philippines and 
the islands of the southwest Pacific, 
but the Japanese wrecked the oil in- 
dustry wherever they went, so today 
almost all our soap is manufactured 
from animal fats. These fats have 
been made scarce by the meat short- 
age. 

As for sugar, many of the cane 
fields and refineries of the Philippines, 
Java, and Formosa were ruined in the 
war and have not yet been restored. 
In Hawaii and Puerto Rico, much cane- 
sugar land was used for growing other 
food crops in the war years, and it 
is being changed back to sugar rather 
gradually. Fortunately, the produc- 
tion of beet sugar is rising,. but it 
will be a year or two, at least, before 
we have all the sugar we need. 


Boom or Bust? 


As the second year of peace begins, 
American industry and agriculture 
face a future of great promise—and 
of great danger. This is the con- 
clusion reached by the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion 
(OWMR), the government agency 
which is directing our change from 
war to peacetime production. 

On the bright side of the picture, 
according to this agency, are the fol- 
lowing facts: employment stands at 
an all-time high; individual incomes 
are larger than ever before; business 
profits are at the highest point in 
history; farm income is at an all-time 
peak; production has reached a new 
peacetime high. 

On the dark side of the picture, 
however, are the rise in prices, and 
the decline in take-home pay for most 
families. Although total income pay- 
ments are high (because so many peo- 
ple are working) and although hourly 
wage rates have risen, the average 
worker is making considerably less 
than he did during the war. This is 
because he is working fewer hours. 

The Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion outlines the part each 
group can play in helping to keep our 
country in a prosperous condition. Gov- 
ernment, it says, must balance the na- 
tional budget. Businessmen must do 
everything possible to hold prices 
down. Labor must not push for wage 
increases that will harm the nation 
as a whole. Farmers must keep foods 
moving to the markets at reasonable 
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prices, The buying public must gee 
that its money is wisely spent. [If 
these groups cooperate, the OWMR 
says, a long period of prosperity lies 
ahead. 


Troops in Frozen North 


Task Force Frigid, said to include 
“one of everything” in the Army 
ground forces, is probing into the 
frozen north from its main base at 
Fairbanks, Alaska. Operation Willj- 
waw is investigating the rigors of 
Army life in the Aleutians. Last year 
Exercise Musk Ox, an American-Ca- 
nadian expedition, made Army tests 
in northern Canada; and Operation 
Frostbite took our Navy into the icy 
waters around Greenland. 

Our military leaders claim that these 
exercises are simply a part of their 
plan to test American equipment un- 
der all conditions. But the Russians, 
glancing across the North Pole, fear 
that the maneuvers are aimed directly 
at them. Pravda, a leading Russian 
newspaper, said recently that the only 
possible target for American troops 
trained in the Arctic was Russia, and 
that the Arctic expeditions are “not 
likely to help the cause of peace.” 

Our military men believe that one 
of the fighting lines in another war 
will be in the Arctic. They say they 
must be ready to defend the industrial 
centers of the United States from at- 
tack, either by armies or by guided 
rockets. 


Argentine Industry 


By two recent actions, Argentina 
has gone far toward removing foreign 
control of her telephone and railroad 
services. Not long ago her government 
bought the country’s largest tele- 
phone system from an American cor- 
poration for 95 million dollars, and 
shortly after that it made an agree- 
ment with England under which it 
will get control of railroads formerly 
held by British companies. 

More than half of the railroads of 
Argentina have, up to now, been in 
British hands. By terms of a new 
agreement, those railroads are to be 
owned by a corporation in which the 
Argentine government, together with 
native investors and the present Brit- 
ish owners, will have shares. Through 
veto powers exercised by its members 
on the board of directors, the Argen- 
tine government is expected to con- 
trol the corporation. 


Pamphlet on Russia 


A new pamphlet on the Soviet Union 
has been published by the Foreign 
Policy Association. It is called Rus- 
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THIS 1S VERY, 
COMPLEX / 
YOU WOULDN'T 
UNDERSTAND, 





















JUST PAY THE CASHIER- 
WE'LL DECIDE WHAT To 
DO WITH IT/ 

























WELL, WELL / 
MY OLD FRIEND: 
WHERE HAVE YOU 
+ BEEN KEEPING 
Yoursett ! 








“A couple of other guys” 


BARROW IN THE MANCHESTER UNION 
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“QNE WORLD” is the theme of the new headquarters for the UN General Assembly. 
The spectacular map behind the President’s desk shows the continents blocked off 


in gold against the blue of the oceans—but it omits all national boundaries. 


Assembly will meet here on October 23. 


sia: Menace or Promise?, and it may 
be purchased for 25 cents from the 
Association’s Department of Popular 
Education, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

The author, Vera Micheles Dean, is 
one of the leading students of world 
affairs in this country. In the 95 
pages of her little book she has given 
us a clear, interesting description of 
the Russian people, their way of life, 
their system of government, and their 
relations with other countries. Her 
purpose is not to argue the case for 
or against Russia, but merely to pre- 
sent facts which will enable readers 
to form intelligent opinions of their 
own. 

Good sketch maps are included in 
the pamphlet, and there is an excellent 
chart picturing the Soviet governmen- 
tal system and its relation to the Com- 
munist Party. 


International Travel 


An important obstacle to interna- 
tional travel is the complicated pass- 
port and entrance permit requirements 
which are in effect in practically all 
countries, including our own. For in- 
stance, a civilian from the United 
States must have a passport in order 
to visit any foreign country other than 
Canada or Mexico. Although a pass- 
port itself can be bought for 10 dol- 
lars, it can be obtained only after much 
trouble and it represents merely the 
beginning of the tourist’s difficulties. 

He must get a visa, or entrance per- 
mit, from a consul of each country he 
wants to visit. It takes several weeks’ 
time and considerable expense to get 
visas from some nations. The traveler 
must furnish a large number of papers, 
including application forms, health 
certificates, photographs, and police 
certificates of good conduct. Some 
countries, moreover, will not let a visi- 
tor leave without an exit permit. 

The United Nations Economic and 
Social Council plans to hold a world 
conference soon on the problem of 
passports and visas. That Council 
has already received advice on the 
subject from a recent London confer- 
ence of tourist organizations represent- 
ing about 40 countries. 

Some delegates at the London con- 
ference suggested that simple inter- 
national identity cards be substituted 
for the complicated passports and visas 


be 


The 


now required. An encouraging step 
in this direction was taken a few days 
ago when France and England agreed 
upon a simpler system to facilitate 
travel between the two countries. 
Other nations may follow this lead. 


Poll on Peace 


Elmo Roper, who takes polls of pub- 
lic opinion on many important sub- 
jects, asked the American people re- 
cently why they want peace. 

He found that the greatest urge for 
peace comes from the unwillingness to 
see so many young men lose their lives 
in fighting again, and from the nat- 
ural hatred of the death and destruc- 
tion war brings. 

But beyond these human reasons, 
Mr. Roper found the Americans had 


. practical, selfish reasons for wanting 


peace. They are convinced, he found, 
that they have much to lose and little 
to gain in a third world war. 

The American people think that the 
United States would not come out of 
the war as a leading world power. 
They feel sure our standard of living 
would be reduced by a war—that our 
plight would be similar to war-stricken 
peoples in Europe and Asia. The ma- 


jority of people questioned by Mr. 
Roper also think that neither our form 
of government nor our capitalistic sys- 
tem of doing business would survive 
another war. 

Both the human considerations and 
the practical reasons for wanting 
peace, Mr. Roper thinks, give every 
American a stake in seeing that a 
lasting peace is worked out. 


Marine Cadets 


Young men interested in a career 
at sea will want to investigate the 
course offered by the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, Long Island, New York. 

The course, similar to those given 
at Annapolis and West Point, covers 
four years’ training in academic and 
practical subjects. One of the four 
years is spent aboard ship. The course 
leads to employment as officers on 
merchant vessels and to work in mari- 
time agencies of the government. 

Cadets are appointed to the Kings 
Point Academy on the basis of quali- 
fying examinations after they have 
completed their high school courses. 
Persons interested in the academy may 
write to: The Supervisor, U. S. Mer- 
chant Marine Cadet Corps, Training 
Organization, War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C. 


Sports in Germany 


American occupation troops are try- 
ing to provide German youths with 
recreation which will interest them 
more than did their military training 
under the Nazis. In many German 
towns of our occupation zone, one 
can see the young people, encouraged 
by American soldiers and using Amer- 
ican Army equipment, playing base- 
ball with much greater enthusiasm 
than skill. 

The Russians, in their zone, entrust 
young people’s recreation activities to 
an organization known as the Free 
German Youth. Games in that zone 
are generally those which have long 
been familiar in Germany, such as 
soccer. Russian soldiers lack athletic 
equipment, and therefore do not fur- 
nish as much of it to the Germans as 
we do. 
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Football Coach (to players): “And re- 
member that football develops individual- 
ity, initiative, and leadership. Now get 
out on the field and do exactly what I’ve 
told you to do.” 

* * * 


A woman’s intuition is a wonderful 
faculty. It enables her to begin getting 
ready to go anywhere at the exact mo- 
ment that will throw her 30 minutes be- 
hind schedule. 


* * * 


The young playwright was complain- 
ing to the famous producer that his 
three-year-old son had torn up the manu- 
script of his newest play. 

“Ah,” mused the producer, “the child 
can read.” 


* * * 


A psychologist for children says spank- 
ing misses its aim. Many an old-timer 
remembers when it didn’t. 


* * * 


If they can do it to watches, why not 
make ladies’ gloves so they will glow in 
the dark under a seat at the movies? 


A museum expedition has revealed a 
bird that moos like a cow. But what the 
farmers want is a cow that eats like a 
bird. 

* * * 


“Have you asked your husband’s ad- 
vice about it?” 

“Not yet, but I’m going to as soon as 
I decide what I intend to do.” 
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LARIAR IN COLLIER'S 


Those seats are probably 
behind a post!” 


“Let’s wait. 


The Stock Market 


1. How does an individual go about 
obtaining a share in the ownership of a 
large corporation? 

_2. Under what conditions is corpora- 
tion stock likely to go up in value? 

3. Under what conditions are stock 
values likely to fall? 


4. What is a “bull” market? 
market? 


5. How does a stock market crash af- 
fect individual investors? How may it 
affect the business of the country? 


A “bear” 


6. What are some of the reasons for 
thinking that the recent drop in stock 
values may be followed by a business 
depression? What are some of the rea- 
sons for thinking this will not happen? 


_ 1. A number of people feel that there 
is too much “gambling” on the stock 
market. They point out that many pro- 
fessional traders buy a stock, hold it for 
a few days, and then, if the opportunity 
arises, sell it at a profit. Such traders 
then switch to other stocks and follow the 
same procedure. 


Those who oppose this practice say 
that it keeps the market unsettled and 
makes stock prices waver too much. They 
favor a rule which would make people 
hold stock for a specified time—perhaps 
six months—hefore they could sell it. On 
the basis of your present knowledge, do 
you or do-you not think that this would 
be a good rule to adopt? 


Poland 


1. What is the chief issue dividing the 
political groups in Poland? 

2. From what groups do the Com- 
munists and Socialists draw their sup- 
port? : 

3. Briefly describe some of the other 
political groups in Poland. 

4. What decision concerning the Polish 
form of government was reached by the 
Big Three at Yalta? 


5. Are industry and agriculture in 
Poland now producing at prewar speed? 


6. Why has Poland had a difficult time 
throughout her history? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not feel that we 
should hold back a part of the loan that 
Poland wants from us until we are satis- 
fied with the form of government she has 
established? 

2. In your opinion, will it be possible to 
establish democracy quickly in Poland, 
considering the fact that the Poles have 
had little experience in democratic ways? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Can you name all the members of 
the President’s Cabinet? 

_ 2. What is the political issue involved 
in the meat shortage problem? 

3. Why do we continue to have short- 
ages of soap and sugar? 

4. What is the task of the UN Food 
and Agriculture Organization? 

5. What good purpose has been served 
by the Paris Peace Conference? 

6. What are some of the time-consum- 
ing steps which an individual must take 
before he can travel from one country to 
another? 


_7. What are American military offi- 
cials encouraging German youths to do 
as a substitute for the Nazi club activi- 
ties in which they formerly participated? 

8. Tell of two recent actions taken by 
the Argentine government in its pro- 
gram to remove foreign control of that 
country’s industries. 





Pronunciations 


Osobka-Morawski — oh-sob’kuh muh- 
raw’ skee 

Mikolajezyk—mi-ko-ly’jik 

Brest-Litovsk—brest li-tofsk’ 

Breslau—bres lau 

Krug—kroog 

Lodg—ludj 
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Polish Issue 


(Concluded from page 1) 


tive Polish leader now in England. 

Mikolajezyk’s real strength can be 
guessed no more accurately than that 
of his opponents. He himself claims 
that 75 per cent of the people are be- 
hind his Peasant Party, but few im- 
partial observers would place the fig- 
ure that high. Most believe, however, 
that he has the sympathy of more than 
half the Polish people. 

The struggle between Mikolajczyk 
and Poland’s radical leaders grew out 
of a wartime: conflict involving the 
great powers as well as the Poles them- 
selves. It had been decided at Yalta 
that Poland should have a democratic 
government after the war, but the Big 
Three disagreed about the kind of 
government the country should have 
until elections could be held. 

Britain, together with the United 
States, favored the exile regime which 
made its headquarters in London. 
Russia held out for a group of under- 
ground leaders within Poland. 

Finally the United States and Brit- 
ain agreed to endorse the Russian- 
sponsored group provided it was 
broadened to include a real cross- 
section of Polish leaders. As it stood, 
they felt that it was too heavily 
weighted with Communists and Com- 
munist sympathizers. 

The Russians fulfilled their part of 
the bargain by admitting several new 
men to the Polish cabinet. Mikola- 
jezyk, one of the few members of the 
old London government to accept the 
new regime, was among them. He was 
soon the recognized leader of those 
who opposed the government’s Com- 
munist leanings. 

Violent conflict has been disrupting 
Polish life ever since. It is hard to 
find the exact truth about the situation 
from the conflicting accusations com- 
ing out of Poland today. But it is 
fairly certain that both sides have 
been guilty of terrorism. 

Naturally, this kind of political 
strife is a serious handicap to the 
Polish people in their efforts to restore 
their devastated country. It saps their 
strength. Furthermore, it has made 
the western powers hesitate to send 
Poland the money and equipment she 
needs. For ex- 
ample, the 90-mil- 
lion-dollar loan Po- 
land was to receive 
from this country 
was held up for 
months because 
our government 
disapproved of 
the undemocratic 
trends in Polish 
life. At this writ- 
ing, 40 million dol- 
lars has been granted to the Poles, 
but the rest of the money is being 
withheld. 

As a result, Poland is still terribly 
disorganized. Industry as a whole is 
producing only about 70 per cent of 
its prewar output. Production of 
consumer goods is 50 to 60 per cent 
behind prewar levels, and so is farm 
production. 

This means a serious shortage of 
goods and high prices for those that 
are available. In Warsaw, a single 
meal costs more than the average 
worker earns in a day. A pair of 
shoes is three times as expensive as it 
would be in the United States. 
Supplies of food, clothing, and other 
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Many of the human and material 


resources which the war destroyed can never be replaced. 


necessities are so small that the gov- 
ernment does not even issue ration 
cards to the whole population. Only 
those who do “productive” work— 
mainly officials and workers in heavy 
industry—are eligible. The rest of 
the people must fill their needs as best 
they can. 

Of course, not all of Poland’s eco- 
nomic difficulties can be chalked up 
to her political situation. The terrible 
effect of the war is an important rea- 
son for her troubles. The traditional 
backwardness of the Polish people is 
also partly responsible. 

The Polish people have been at a dis- 
advantage for centuries. Their coun- 
try, which will be about the size of 
New Mexico when its new boundaries 
are fixed, is comparatively poor. It 
has better than average supplies of 
coal and a great deal of fairly good 
farmland, but little else. 

Furthermore, the Poles have had 
few opportunities to develop their re- 
sources in peace. A flat, open country 
without mountains or water to protect 
it from invasion, Poland has fallen to 
foreign conquerors again and again. 
It has been partitioned four times 
since the 18th century, and has known 
only brief periods of independence in 
modern times. 

Poland’s years under foreign rule 
prevented her from progressing either 
politically or economically. The great 
majority of the Polish people have 
remained poor peasants who work the 
land by primitive methods and know 
only vaguely of democracy. 

The war stripped Poland of what 
little she had. First of all, it seriously 
weakened her population. The Nazi 
extermination programs killed off the 
Poles by the hundreds of thousands. 
Whereas there were around 35 million 
people in the country in 1939, the pop- 
ulation today is between 22 and 25 
million. 

Many of those who are still alive 
are sick or disabled. Others have not 
yet returned from Germany where 
they were held as slave laborers. This 
means that a serious shortage of man- 
power stands in the way of quick re- 
covery for Poland. 

The land and the cities suffered as 
much during the war as the people. 
Observers who have seen Berlin, Stal- 
ingrad, Hiroshima, and all the worst- 
wrecked cities of the world say that 
Warsaw ranks second to none in the 
extent of its destruction. Other im- 
portant Polish cities are also in ruins. 

Poland’s farms are in similarly bad 
condition. Years without fertilizer 








have made them far less productive 
than they were before the war. To- 
day, the Poles lack the machinery and 
seeds they need to start them up 
again. Farm equipment and supplies 
were wrecked or seized during the war. 

According to estimates by United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministrator LaGuardia, Poland will 
need some 600 million dollars to fi- 
nance her recovery. There is a good 
chance that the Export-Import Bank in 
Washington may supply a large part 
of this sum, but it is likely that Amer- 
ican approval of Polish politics will] 
have to come first. 

American leaders will be watching 
Poland closely when her people go to 
the polls next month. If the election 
is conducted as fairly as might-be ex- 
pected under all the circumstances, 
financial aid will probably flow in 
promptly. If not, we may continue to 
withhold our help. Thus, the election 
may affect Poland’s future well-being 
as well as relations between Russia and 
the western powers. 


Stock Market 


(Concluded from page 2) 


have been scarce or unavailable during 
recent years. 


There is some question as to how 
great these savings are, but most 
business leaders think they are large 
enough to keep the demand for indus. ' 
trial goods high for at least a year or 
two longer. If this is true, business 
will be good and unemployment will be 
avoided for some time. 

It is a fact, though, that the na. 
tion’s purchasing power has suffered 
two severe blows this year. One is the 
boost in the cost of living. Family 
savings can buy less and less, because 
of the sharp rise in prices which has 
taken place in recent months. 

The second blow at purchasing 
power was delivered by the stock mar- 
ket break itself. Stock owned by 
American investors early this month 
was worth some 18 billion dollars less 
than it was in the spring of this year, 
Unless stock prices make a fairly quick 
comeback, a great many investors will 
not be able to buy the cars and other 
products which they had planned to 
purchase. The money they would have 
used to buy these products disappeared 
when stock prices tumbled. 

It will probably be several months 
before we know what the stock market 
drop may mean to the nation’s busi- 
ness. The fact that people sold their 
stock in such a panic and at such 
greatly reduced prices indicated that 
they thought business would slump. 
But stock traders and investors are 
sometimes swept into a wave of buying 
or selling without any sound basis for 
their actions. On the other hand, their 
fears or optimism often prove well- 
grounded. Hence, we must wait to 
see whether they are right or wrong in 
their most recent display of pessimism, 
to see whether the recent drop will 
really usher in a long period of bad 
depression. 
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HEN the American and the 

Russian plans for the control of 
atomic energy were first made public, 
two well known and highly respected 
columnists commented on the pro- 
posals. 

Walter Lippmann said: “The more 
we study the Baruch and Gromyko 
statements, the more we have reason 
to feel, I believe, that this is as 
promising a start as we have any right 
to expect. That is, in fact, an under- 
statement. For the two plans open 
many doors. They shut no doors.” 

The same day Barnet Nover said: 
“The Russian plan cannot for one 
moment be seriously considered. It 
asks for everything and offers noth- 
ing.” 

These two experienced observers of 
public affairs had the same facts be- 
fore them, yet they disagreed totally 
about the meaning of these facts. 
This shows how hard it is to determine 
the truth about an issue even though 
full information is available. It shows 
how easy it is for misunderstandings 
to develop in dealing with a complex 
problem. It also illustrates the neces- 
sity of one’s reading widely and of 
his sampling a variety of opinions be- 





fore making up his mind on a subject. 

If a person had read Lippmann’s 
comment alone he would probably have 
come away convinced that it would be 
an easy matter to work out a compro- 
mise between the Russian and the 
American positions. If he had read 
Nover’s comment and not Lippmann’, 
he would have concluded that little 
progress had been made toward a solu- 
tion of the atomic 
energy problem. 

After reading 
the two conflicting 
points of view, 
however, one real- 
izes that he must 
go further with his 
study of the prob- 
lem. He reads the 
Russian and_ the 
American state- 
ments to see exactly what they say: 
Then he looks for editorials and other 
interpretations. He avoids hasty con- 
clusions based on insufficient ‘evidence. 
Finally, he feels that he is in a position 
to form a well considered opinion. 
This is the practice one must follow 
if he wishes to travel the road of 
clear and logical thinking. 
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Readers Say— 











The discussion over who should control 
commerce through the Dardanelles, an 
important trade outlet for Russia, seems 
easy to me to solve. : 

I think that Turkey should continue to 


regulate commerce and _ other traffic 
through the straits. However, the 
United Nations should have supreme 


power to settle any disputes that may 
arise over the Dardanelles. The UN 
must also have the power to take over 
complete control of the straits, should 
that move become necessary. 


TONY ESPINOSA, 
Greensburg, Kansas. 


* * * 


David S. Muzzey’s article on population 
in the United States brought a question 
to my mind. Mr. Muzzey stated that in 
the future, there will be fewer students 
in proportion to the population than 
there have been. I. believe that the per- 
centage of students is increasing instead 
of decreasing. All the veterans have 
returned from the service and quite a few 
have gone back to school. The colleges 
are so full that students have to wait a 
year or two before entering. 

“Don’t you believe that in the future 
the percentage of students will increase 
instead of decrease? 


SALVATORE MARCONI, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


(Editor’s note: It is true that the 
number of students in colleges and high 
schools has increased this year with the 
enrollment of many veterans, but this is 
merely a temporary situation. Nearly 
all students of the problem agree that 
the slowing down of population growth 
which was occurring in the prewar years 
will continue, and that our future popu- 














lation will consist of an increasing num- 
ber of older people and a decreasing num- 
ber of youths. Consequently, the school 
population will gradually decline in pro- 
portion to the total number of people in 
the country.) 


* * * 


In your article “Is China a Danger to 

Peace?” you give three possible courses 
of action which the United States might 
follow in relation to China. You say 
that the United States might get out of 
China entirely and leave the problem to 
the Chinese; that we might try to 
strengthen our position in China and pre- 
vent the Russians from coming in; or 
that we might cooperate with other 
powers—Great Britain and Russia—in 
working out the problem in China. 
_ I think that the third course of action 
is the best. If world peace is to be ob- 
tained and kept, it is up to the three big 
powers to cooperate on all problems, in- 
cluding the one in China. 


BILLY PAT REYNOLDS, 
Lake Charles, Louisiana. 


* * & 


I do not believe that there should be 
80 much rivalry between the Democrats 
= the Republicans. I believe that the 
Wo parties should forget their rivalry, 
and try to agree on problems of national 
and international importance. 


LEROY W. HOWELL, 
Newport News, Virginia. 


* * * 


(Editor’s note: Our thanks to the read- 
tag took the time to call our atten- 
dint _— fact that the pictures of Asso- 
Rutt, ustices Harold Burton and Wiley 
Z edge were transposed in the October 

issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. ) 





A Future Career - - Printing 


HE qualified worker in the print- 
ing trades enjoys a high degree of 


security and comparatively high 
wages. In order to prevent over- 
crowding and unemployment in this 
field, the unions ordinarily place sharp 
limits on the number of apprentices 
entering it. But if one can learn a 
printing trade either through the ap- 
prenticeship route or by attending a 
technical school, his prospects for earn- 
ing a satisfactory living are good. 

The printing industry employs sev- 
eral types of workers. First, there 
are the linotype operators. They run 
large machines with keyboards re- 
sembling those found on typewriters. 
These machines set the type for most 
printed material except very special 
work which has to be set by hand. The 
majority of linotype operators are 
men, but an increasing number of 
women are learning this trade. 

Workers known as compositors as- 
semble the type in page form after 
the linotype operator has set it up. 


- Some compositors also set type by hand 


for special display print jobs. 

When the type has been set and as- 
sembled in page form, a proof is taken 
to see what mistakes have been made. 
Finding the errors is the job of the 
proofreader. There are more women 
engaged in this branch of printing 
than any other. 

Besides linotype operators, composi- 
tors, and proofreaders, the printing 
trades employ makeup men, who ar- 
range illustrations in the type, stone- 
men, who see that the type is level, 
lockup men, who fit the type into steel 
frames, and pressmen, who run the 
big presses. There are other special- 
ized trades in this industry. 

Anyone who decides to enter the 
printing field can train for this voca- 
tion either in a trade school or in a 
printing establishment which takes on 
apprentices. It usually takes at least 
8 years to become proficient as a 
linotype operator or compositor. 

Besides technical training, the 
would-be printer needs a good back- 
ground of general education. He must 
be well grounded in English grammar, 
mathematics, and shopwork. A lino- 
type operator should be mathemati- 
cally minded, for he is called upon to 
figure out many problems of arrange- 
ment and spacing. Compositors are 
more skillful if they have artistic 
sense, for their work affects the ap- 
pearance of the pages they set up. 
Proofreaders must be experts in.gram- 
mar. 

An apprentice, of course, is paid 
while he is learning his trade, but his 
earnings are small. Most apprentices 
start at wages of about one-third or 
one-half those of skilled workers, but 


they receive regular increases as they 
grow more proficient. 

For the expert, wages in the print- 
ing trades are among the highest re- 
ceived by skilled workers. Hourly 
rates average about $1.50 but are often 
higher. In some large cities, it is not 
unusual for printers to make from $70 
to $90 a week. In order to do this, 
however, many must work more than 
40 hours a week. 

If you are thinking of a job in print- 
ing, you may be interested in A. J. 
Corrigan’s recent book, Printer and 
His World. Local print shops often 
explain their work to student groups, 
and unions provide additional infor- 
mation about this field. 





Your Vocabulary 


How good is your vocabulary? Read 
each of the fellowing sentences, and 
then from the four words given at 
the end of each sentence, select the 
one whose meaning is most nearly that 
of the italicized word in the sentence. 
Answers are given on page 8, column 3. 


1. United Nations leaders assert 
that we must defend the tenets on 
which our civilization is founded. 
(a) enjoyments (b) principles (c) 
benefits (d) validity. 


2. An electrical instrument has 
been developed which can simulate 
the human voice. (a) understand (b) 
record (c) distinguish (d) imitate. 


3. There is a paucity of knowledge 
concerning the cause of cancer. (a) 
misconception (b) division (c) scar- 
city (d) abundance. 


4. The class discussed the salient 
features of communism. (a) undesir- 
able (b) unbelievable (c) outstanding 
(d) numerous. 


5. Father Flanagan started Boys’ 
Town. because he believed in the in- 
herent goodness of boys. (a) normal 
(b) undeveloped (c) inborn (d) un- 
recognized. 


6. Jefferson was one of the most 
prolific writers of his time. (a) bril- 
liant (b) productive (c) popular (d) 
sensible. 


7. Some of the battles of the war 
were extremely sanguinary. (a) 
bloody (b) strategic (c) difficult (d) 
successful, 


8. Some people have an inordinate 
desire for candy. (a) slight (b) con- 
stant (c) occasional (d) excessive. 








Monthly Test 
for October 




















Note to teachers. This test covers the 
issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER of 
September 9, 16, 23, and 30, and October 
7 and 14. The answer key appears in 
this week’s issue of The Civic Leader. 





Directions for students. After the cor- 
responding item number on your answer 
sheet for each of the first 20 items below, 
write “true” if the statement is true and 
write “false” if the statement is false. 


1. The governor of Puerto Rico is 
elected by popular vote of the Puerto 
Ricans. 


2. In time of war, Turkey is author- 
ized by treaty to deny use of the Dar- 
danelles to all war vessels. 


38. The government of Argentina, 
headed by President Peron, has refused 
to ratify the Act of Chapultepec. 


4. In India, the Moslems fear that the 
Hindus will not treat them fairly when 
the country is granted full independence 
by Great Britain. 


5. George II, who has returned to 
Greece as King, is strongly supported by 
Russia and by the Greek communists. 


6. Since the withdrawal of Japanese 
troops from the area, Korea has been 
granted full independence. 


7. Of the 11 nations represented on the 
UN Security Council, five hold permanent 
memberships and six hold temporary 
memberships. 


8. Although India’s population is much 
greater than that of the United States, 
its land area is smaller than ours. 


9. Russia has proposed that all atomic 
weapons be destroyed and that their use 
for military purposes be outlawed. 


10. One American family out of five, 
in 1945, had an income of less than $1,000 
per year. 


11. Great Britain has withdrawn all 
her troops and government officials from 
India. 


12. The United States government 
favors, and Russia opposes, abandonment 
of the veto power in the Security Coun- 
cil on matters pertaining to atomic 
energy. 


13. The Census Bureau has estimated 
that the population of the United States 
will be doubled within 50 years. 


14. The U. S. Supreme Court may 
invalidate national laws, but has no 
power to declare state laws unconstitu- 
tional. 


15. The great majority of the people 
in the Balkan countries are poor farmers. 


16. In Hungary and Austria, which 
are partly occupied by Russian troops, 
the people have voted against communism 
in special elections. 


17. According to present plans, 
UNRRA will continue to operate for 
many more years. 


18. Among the American representa- 
tives to the United Nations there are 
both Democrats and Republicans. 


19. Each of the countries which belong 
to the United Nations is entitled to only 
one vote in the General Assembly. 


20. There are now many more Jews 
than Arabs in Palestine. 


For each of the next 13 questions and 
incomplete statements, write the number 
of the correct answer on your answer 
sheet. 


21. President Truman sent many rec- 
ommendations to the 79th Congress dur- 
ing his first year in office. Which one of 
the following proposals was not enacted 
by Congress? (1) loan to Britain (2) re- 
organization of Congress (3) Army-Navy 
merger (4) international exchange of 
students. 


22. Yugoslavia has a long coastline 
along which of the following bodies of 
water? (1) Black Sea (2) Aegean Sea 
(3) Indian Ocean (4) Adriatic Sea. 


23. Which of the following Balkan 
leaders was recently tried and executed 
as a war criminal? (1) General Mihailo- 
vitch (2) Marshal Tito (3) King Peter. 


(Test concluded on back of this page.) 4 
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(Concluded from page 7) 


24. The Montreux Convention of 1936 
dealt with which of the following vital 
waterways? (1) Suez Canal (2) Strait 
of Gibraltar (3) Dardanelles (4) Pan- 
ama Canal. 


25. In which of the following countries 
does Great Britain have troops stationed? 
(1) Finland (2) Bulgaria (3) Yugo- 
slavia (4) Greece. 


26. Which Indian leader has for a 
long time opposed the industrialization 
of India and favored keeping it mainly 
an agricultural country? (1) Jinnah 
(2) Nehru (3) Gandhi (4) Wavell. 


27. To which religious faith do most 
of the people of India adhere? (1) Hindu 
(2) Moslem (3) Christian (4) Buddhist. 


28. Approximately how many U. S. 
Senators will be elected this year? (1) 96 
(2) 65 (3) 32 (4) 20. 


29. According to estimates, which na- 
tion suffered the greatest number of 
casualties during World War II? (1) 
Russia (2) France (3) England (4) 
United States. 


80. The leader of the Chinese com- 
munist forces in north China is (1) Mar- 
shal Tito (2) Chiang Kai-shek (3) Ali 
Jinnah (4) Mao Tse-tung. 


81. The United States objects to the 
Russian proposal for the control of 
atomic energy because it (1) does not 
outlaw the use of atomic weapons, (2) 
does not insure that a strong inspection 
plan will be adopted, (3) does not meet 
with the approval of the Russian people, 
(4) provides that the United States must 
give atom bombs to Russia. 


32. Many industrialists oppose Presi- 
dent Truman’s proposal for the appoint- 
ment of fact-finding committees to aid 
in the settlement of labor disputes 
chiefly because (1) it would forbid work- 
ers to strike for 30 days, (2) it would 
mean higher wages for all workers, (3) 
it would require the companies to open 
their books to government investigators, 
(4) it would result in higher prices. 


83. Which one of the following state- 
ments about India is not true? (1) Only 
one person out of eight can read and 
write. (2) India’s industrial output has 
been comparatively small. (3) Health 
conditions in India are very bad. (4) 
Modern agricultural methods are used 
by most Indian farmers. 


The following items deal with men 
who are prominent in the news. For each 
descriptive title in items 34 to 40, select 
one of the names listed below and place 
the proper letter on your answer sheet. 


34. Head of China’s Nationalist gov- 
ernment 


35. President of Turkey 

386. Director General of UNRRA 

37. National Housing director 

38. Head of Veterans Administration 


89. Russia’s delegate to the UN Se- 
curity Council 


40. American envoy to China 


(A) Sun Yat-sen 

(B) Wilson Wyatt 

(C) Ismet Inonu 

(D) Chiang Kai-shek 

(E) Gen. George C. Marshall 
(F) Fiorello LaGuardia 

(G) Andrei Gromyko 

(H) Mao Tse-tung 

(I) Gen. Omar Bradley 


Answer each of the following questions. 


41. Name the leader of the group of 
experts who drafted the American plan 
for the control of atomic energy. 


42. Henry Wallace was until recently 
head of which department in President 
Truman’s cabinet? 


43. Who is the Chief Justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court? 


44. Who is the only woman member of 
the U. S. delegation to the United 
Nations? 





45. Name the five nations which are 
permanent members of the United Na- 
tions Security Council. 


head of Chinese lettuce. 
production low. 





ACME 


FARM SCENE IN CHINA. This woman, who works in the fields, displays a giant 


Primitive farming methods in China keep agricultural 


The United Nations at Work 





Its Agricultural Agency 


HE first permanent United Nations 

organization to be launched after 
the war was the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization. It came‘into being 
a year ago when representatives of 
87 UN countries met in Quebec, 
Canada, to sign its constitution. 

The FAO grew out of the temporary 
food and agriculture commission set 
up in 1943 at the Hot Springs interna- 
tional food conference. Today it is a 
vigorous organization whose member- 
ship includes 42 United Nations. Rus- 
sia is the enly one of the great powers 
which does not belong. 

The chief goal of the FAO is to do 
away with hunger the world over. It 
hopes to do this by helping the differ- 
ent nations to produce more and better 
food crops and by improving the way 
food is distributed. 

This, of course, is a many-sided job. 
First of all, it involves helping the 
nations improve their farming meth- 
ods so that they can get the biggest 
and best possible crops from their land. 
But efficient farming methods will 
not end the world’s hunger unless 
farmers grow the foods most impor- 
tant to health. Thus the FAO must 
also spread information about proper 
nutrition. 

Even this is not the whole story. 
Nations must conserve their land if 
they are to be safe from food shortages 
through the years. They must culti- 
vate fisheries and other food sources. 
And they must distribute their food 
supplies for the benefit of all. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization is 
concerning itself with all these prob- 
lems. 

The FAO cannot tackle any nation’s 
food problems directly—it cannot step 
into a country and reorganize its ways 
of doing things. Instead, it provides 
technical advice and information to 
individual nations, and it also makes 
reports and recommendations to the 
United Nations. 

This agency keeps a staff of experts 
who study world food conditions and 
the best methods of improving them. 
It distributes educational material on 
all subjects relating to food and agri- 
cultural problems, and will advise any 
nation which asks its help. 


At present, the FAO is most con- 
cerned about countries whose food 
production was ruined by the war. 
It has worked closely with the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, the Combined Food 
Board, and other international organi- 
zations in helping war-damaged coun- 
tries restore devastated food centers. 
But in every case the FAO has kept 
an eye on long-range requirements 
as well as immediate needs. Besides 
helping the world through its current 
food emergency, this organization 
hopes to bring about a permanent im- 
provement of the global food situation. 





An obstinate man does not hold 
opinions—they hold him. 
—Samuel Butler 


* * * 


Let me urge that we keep clear of 
two besetting sins—hardness of heart 
and softness of head. 

—Theodore Roosevelt 


* * * 


Why cannot nations put into the 
enterprise of peace the energy they are 
prepared to squander in the futility 
and frightfulness of war? 

—Eamon de Valera 


* * * 


Another way to remain ignorant all 
your born days is to sit around and 
listen to people who know everything. 

—Jacksonville Journal 


*& * * 
Not without reason has an eminent 
political scientist defined the state as 


those people who know what they want. 
—Charles A. Beard 


* * * 
We are, as a people, timid in think- 
ing, but reckless in action. 
—Dorothy Thompson 





Answers to Vocabulary Quiz 


1. (b) principles; 2. (d) imitate; 


3. (c) scarcity; 4. (c) outstanding; 5. 


(c) inborn; 6. (b) productive; 7. (a) 
bloody; 8. (d) excessive. 
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Historical 
Backgrounds 
By David S. Muzzey 































































































HROUGHOUT history, religious 

intolerance and persecution have 
ranked among the most serious prob- 
lems of mankind. In every century, 
they have caused wars among nations 
and injustices among men. 

The American colonies were founded 
at a time when religious strife was at 
its height. The Thirty Years’ War, 
which closed in 1648, was fought over 
religion. Other issues were, of course, 
involved, but the religious conflict was 
the chief problem. During this period, 
when Europe was torn by religious 
warfare and when each sect was perse- 
cuting outsiders, many of our colonies 
were settled. 

One of the chief purposes of these 
settlers was to obtain freedom of re. 
ligion. Unfortunately, most of them 
interpreted freedom to mean that they 
might practice their own beliefs. In 
the majority of colonies, people who 
did not adhere to the prevailing reli- 
gion were persecuted severely. 

In Massachusetts, Quakers, who 
tried to win converts, were put to 
death. Others paid for their religious 
beliefs by being whipped and forced 
to stand in the pillory. Still others 
were banished from the colonies in 
which they lived. Failure to conform 
to the prevailing religion was a most 
serious crime. 

Early in colonial history there were 
movements for toleration. A long step 
in that direction was taken by Mary- 
land, through the Act of Toleration. 
But even in that colony, people who 
did not profess some Christian faith 
were persecuted. 


The Constitution of the United 
States provides that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise there- 
of,” but for many 
years after the 
adoption of the 
Constitution, some 
of the states had 
religious qualifica- 
tions for voting. 

During the nine- 
teenth century, 
throughout a great nae 
part of the world David S. Muzzey 
the movement for toleration grew, and 
for a while, the cause of religious free 
dom appeared to have been won. Dur 
ing recent years, however, backward 
steps have been taken. There is noth- 
ing worse in history than the persect- 
tion of the Jews by the Nazis. Under 
Hitler, Catholics and Lutherans were 
also persecuted if they did not support 
the Nazi program. In Russia, a wave 
of persecution followed the Bolshevik 
Revolution. During recent years, there 
has been less persecution. 

In the United States today, legal re 
strictions on freedom have been abok 
ished, but in many places peoplé wht” 
do not hold the religious views accept@@ | 
by the majority are discrimina 
against in securing offices or jobs, and 
bitterness is frequently intense. 

The fight for religious freedom 
therefore, is not yet won. From cer 
tury to century, the practice of intoler- 
ance changes form. Great advanced) 
have been made, but intolerance ®) 
still a serious national problem. 

















